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Goethe and Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

From the German of Dk. CARL MENDELSSOHN BAR- 
THOLDY.* 

Avutuor’s PRreracr. 

The present sketch was written in the midst of 
the great events of the present day. 

It was a peculiar glimpse into the period when 
the higher life of the [German] nation was princi- 
pally directed to artistic development. 

The “Society for Historical Researches” at Frei- 
burg, in the Breisgau, held a public meeting on the 
8th of March of the present year (1871), to celebrate 
the foundation of the German Empire. On this oc- 
casion I was induced to deliver this discourse upon 
Goethe and Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, which I 
subsequently repeated at Constance, 

In compliance with the wish expressed in many 
quarters, I now publish it in an enlarged form, 

Baden, October, 1871. 

K. Menpetssonn Barrnorpy. 





Youth feels the necessity of joyful sympa- 
thy and unbounded reverence. It is fortunate 
if its enthusiasm is called forth by a noble ideal, 
if it can strengthen and form itself by the ex- 
ample of great living men, as at the sight of 
the starry heavens above the horizon, 

It was permitted to the boy Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy to receive from Goethe a life- 
long inspiration. His quickening spirit had 
promoted in him a desire for all that was strong, 
and strengthened in him a dislike for all that 
was weak and morbid. 

The old Zelter brought about the meeting. 

Zelter was an original, in the full sense of 
the word. For what he had attained and ac- 
complished, he had only himself to thank. .We 
can read in his biography, how, while working 
at the trade to which his severe father kept 
him, as mason apprentice and journeyman, he 
carried on his musical studies with unwearied 
labor, educated himself in this art, and did not 
allow himself to be turned aside by the depre- 
ciating judgment of Kirnberger, a musician, 
who spoke in the true spirit of his guild, when 
he said to him plainly: ‘‘A common mechanic 
is always a respectable person, while there is 
nothing more pitiable than a common artist 
such as you will become.” As is usually the 
case with all self-made men, Zelter was some- 
what peremptory and rough by nature ; his 
freedom and sturdiness of character were pro- 
verbial in the art circles of Berlin. He was 
one of those inflexible, bold and rough-hewn 
beings, whose original strength could only be 
brought to bow before a wonderfully harmoni- 
ous personality like Goethe's. From the time 
when he first read the ‘‘Sorrows of Werther,” 
and ever afterwards, he felt a deep sympathetic 
attraction to this interpreter of hearts who had 


* Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music, by HENRY 
WaARreE.—Prefixed to the original pamphlet is a beautiful 
portrait of Mendelssohn in his twelfth year, engraved 
from the crayon drawing by Wilhelm Hensel, which was 
made from the oil portrait painted by Begas in the year 
1821, 











endowed mankind with such a work, and after 
he had become personally acquainted with him, 
no one clung to Goethe with a warmer devo- 
tion than Zelter. Their correspondence is an 
imperishable memorial of genius and faithful 
friendship. Zelter speaks of the artistic ef- 
forts of the Berliners, describes the working of 
the Academy of Music, calls the attention of 
his Art friend at Weimar at an early period to 
Felix Mendelssohn, the most gifted of his pu- 
pils. 

‘T should like to show your face to my Doris, 
and my best scholar” (he thus announces a visit 
to his friend at Weimar 26th of October, 1821) 
“before I leave this world, in which indeed I 
wish to remain as long as possible. The latter 
is a very pretty boy, lively and obedient.” 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy was at that 
time only twelve years of age, but had already 
developed an unheard of musical productive- 
ness, He had written two operas and half 
finished a third, had composed a Psalm for four 
and five voices with a great double fugue for 
the Academy, six Symphonies, a Quartet for 
the piano and stringed instruments, a Cantata, 
six Fugues for the piano, and a number of 
Studies, Sonatas and Songs. 

“Only think,” writes his mother to her sis- 
ter-in-law, Henrietta Mendelssohn in Paris, 
“that the little rogue is to have the pleasure of 
going to Weimar with Zelter for a short visit. 
He wants to show him Goethe and will take 
him with him there next week, after seeing 
Schadow’s statue of Luther. You can imagine 
what it costs me to be separated, if only for a 
few weeks from the dear child. I consider it 
no slight privilege that he should be introduc- 
ed to Goethe under such circumstances, should 
live under his roof and obtain the blessing of 
the great man. The amusement that his little 
journey will afford is also pleasing to me, for 
he, of his own accord, is almost too industri- 
ous for his age.” 

It can easily be imagined that the boy was 
exhorted to make the best use of the opportu- 
nity that was presented to him. 

His father writes to him: ‘‘I shall advise 
you, dear boy, as often as I write to you, to 
keep your wits about you. Keep astrict watch 
over yourself; sit and hold yourself properly, 
especially at table; speak plainly and slowly; 
try as much as possible to use the right word. 
I need not remind you to be good, well-behaved 
and obedient to your fatherly friend and guide, 
and to remember us always lovingly, for you 
are always a good boy.” 

The mother wrote: ‘I should like to bea 
little mouse, that I might watch my dear Felix 
among strangers, and observe his behavior as 
an independent young man. Treasure up every 
word of Goethe’s, for I want to know all about 
him.” 

His elder sister Fanny thought she ought not 
to withhold her advice: ‘‘When you come to 
Goethe, I would advise you to keep your eyes 





and ears open. If you cannot, on your return, 
repeat every word that he said 
friends! . . . It would be better forus todo 
without you a little longer, in order that you 
may get together the most delightful recollec- 
tions for your future life.” 

The accounts which the youthful traveller 
sent home to these strict advisers evince a sin- 
gular mixture of observation and happy child- 
ish ingenuousness, He describes the beautiful 
arrangement of Goethe’s house: On the thresh- 
old of the door which leads into the principal 
apartment, the visitor is greeted bv the sugges- 
tive “Salve,” and the statues on the staircase 
and in the entrance hall remind him of Greece, 
the intellectual home of the Poet. The boy’s 
heart might well throb when he stood upon the 
consecrated threshold. ‘‘Now,”he writes on the 
6th of Nov., ‘‘let everybody listen. To-day is 
Tuesday. On Sunday rose the Sun of Weimar: 
Goethe. In the morning we went to church, 
where part of the 100dth psalm of Handel was 
given. (The organ is large but weak; the or- 
gan in the Marien-kirche in Berlin, though 
small, is much more powerful. This one has 50 
stops, 44 sounding registers, one of which 
is 32 feet.) Afterwards I went to the 
‘Elephant’ where I drew Lucas Cranach’s 
house. In about two hours Prof. Zelter came 
to me, saying: ‘Goethe is there, the old mas- 
ter is there.’ We were soon at Goethe’s door. 
He was in the garden, and was just at that 
moment coming round the corner; is it not 
strange, dear father, it was just so with you. 
He is very kind, but I do not think his pic- 
tures resemble him at all. 

‘“‘He was examining a collection of fossils 
which had been arranged by his son and kept 
saying : ‘Hem! hem ! I am very well satisfied.’ 
Then I walked in the garden for half an hour 





. with him and Prof. Zelter. Then came dinner. 


You would more easily believe him to be fifty 
than seventy-three. After dinner Friiulein U1- 
rica, Goethe’s wife’s sister, asked fora kiss and 
I gave her one. Every morning I receive one 
kiss from the author of Faust and Werther, 
and every afternoon two from fatherand friend 
Goethe. Think of that! (In Leipsic I went 
once through Auberbach’s curious courtyard, 
a great thoroughfare, of which there are many 
in Leipsic, filled with shops and people, and 
enclosed by houses six and seven stories high. 
In the market place there is one of even nine 
stories.) But what amI thinking about. In 
the afternoon I played two hours to Goethe, 
part of the time Bach’s Fugues, and part of 
the time I improvised Fantasias, In the eve- 
ning they played whist, and Prof. Zelter, who 
played with us at first, said: ‘Whist means 
you must hold your tongue.’ A pithy expres- 
sion! In the evening we all ate together, and 
even Goethe joined us, who- scarcely ever eats 
at night. Now my dear coughing Fanny ! 
Yesterday morning I brought thy pretty songs 
to the Frau v. Goethe, who has an agreeable 


we have been — 
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voice. She is to sing them before the old 
master. I have told him already that thou 
hadst written them, and asked him if he would 
like to hear them. He answered, ‘‘¥es, yes, 
willingly.” They are particularly pleasing to 
the Frau v. Goethe. A goodomen! He shall 
hear them to-day or to-morrow. I am _ very 
sorry that I shatl never see Lipinsky again.” 

We can see how quickly Felix overcame the 

‘embarrassment of the first acquaintance, and 
made himself at home in the house of the man 
who could be approached by no one except 
with the greatest reverence. As Goethe’s con- 
temporaries describe his appearance to us, the 
grave, slow step, the powerful features, the 
high-arched Apollo-like brow stamped with 
the seal of strength and wisdom, the rich grey 
hair, finally the deep voice and deliberate 
speech: all combined to give an impression of 
dignity and solemnity. Even Zelter, who gen- 
erally despised such things, was accustomed 
to appear at Goethe’s house in full dress, that 
is, in black silk small clothes, silk stockings, 
and shoes with great silver buckles; in short 
ina costume which, though long out of fashion, 
still had the character of the highest cere- 
mony. 

Goethe has himself said, that he had adopted a 
certain indifferent manner towards strangers, and 
every one knows how coldly repellant he showed 
himself to Carl Maria von Weber. But to the little 
Berliner he showed so little of his official dignity, 
took him up and caressed him with such paternal 
kindliness, that the boy soon laid aside his timidity, 
and exhibited his extremely lively temperament in 
all its youthful freshness, It is evident that it was 

quite as much a personal feeling, as it was interest 

The 

first time that Goethe invited company to meet the 


in the boy as an artist, which attracted him. 


Berliners he took great pleasure in putting Felix’s 
talent to the test before his guests, “My friend 
Zelter,” he said to Rellstab, “has brought his little 
pupil with him to see me, He is first. to give us a 
proof of his musical talent, but he is wonderfully 
gifted in every way. We know the science of the 
temperaments, 
all four, Of this boy I should say, he has the mini- 
mum of phlegm and the maximum of the opposite.” 

The first task that Goethe imposed upon the 
young artist was to improvise upon a theme given 
him by Zelter. The old man seated himself at the 
piano, and with his stiff, lame fingers played a very 
simple air in triple time: “Ich triiumte einst von 
Hannchen,” which sounded as poor and trivial as 
possible, Felix played it after him, and then break- 
ing into the wildest Allegro changed the quiet mel- 
ody into a passionate air, which was taken up now 


by the Bass and now by the Treble, and into which 


he wove in the boldest manner his own rich 
thoughts. All were filled with astonishment as the 


little hand travelled through the measures, master- 
ed the most difficult combinations, and brought out 
surprising passages in counterpoint, in a stream of 
harmony, without indeed paying much attention to 
the original air, Zelter made it a principle to be 
niggardly of his praise, for he wished to save his 
pupil from vanity and over self-esteem, the “most 
Ifardly had the 
he cried: “You must 
of kobolds and dragons, for 


cursed foe” of all artistic progress, 
boy finished, when indeed 
have been dreaming 
you have driven over stock and stone!” His voice 
expressed the greatest indifference. With the true 
feeling of a teacher he strove to prevent him from 
perceiving that he had achieved a triumph. 

Goethe felt this immediately, He took the little 


artist’s head between his hands, caressed him, and 


Every human being has in himself 
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said sportively: “But you don’t get off so easily, 
you must play something else before we accept you.” 
So Felix was obfiged to play some of Bach’s Fugues 
which Goethe liked particularly ; then he demanded 
a Minuet, and the boy cried, with sparkling eyes : 
“Shall I play you the most beautiful one in the 
whole world ?” and he then played the Minuet from 
“Don Juan,” 

Goethe stood listening by the instrument, joy 
sparkling in his eyes. After the Minuet he wished 
to hear the Overture, but this the little player flat- 
ly refused, for he maintained: “That cannot be 
played as it is written, and we dare not alter it.” 
Then he himself offered to play the Overture to 
Figaro, and accomplished the task with accuracy 
and facility, gave the orchestral effects so excellent- 
ly, and by now dexterously interweaving the air 
and now bringing it out into prominence, he made 
so many fine points in the instrumentation, that the 
effect was most charming. Goethe grew more and 
more animated, he joked and jested with his little 
guest, 

“So far;” he said, “you have only played pieces 
which you know. We will now see if you can play 


something that you do not know.” He then 
brought several sheets of manuscript music. ‘‘Here 


I have brought you something from my collection 
of manuscripts. Can you 
play this? He laid a sheet of clear but finely writ. 
ten notes upon the stand. It was Mozart's hand- 
writing. The child gave it with such ease that it 


Now we shall try you. 


seemed as if he must have known it by heart for a 
“That’s 


enthusiastic applause, “any one could do that. 


long time. ” cried Goethe, after 
But 


now I will give you something that will puzzle 


nothing, 


you. Now take care.” With these sportive words 
he produced another manuscript and laid it upon 
the desk. 
It was hard to say whether they were notes, or 
whether it was simply a ruled sheet, spattered with 
ink and blots. Felix 
laughed aloud, ‘How it is written! how can any 
one read that?” he cried. Suddenly he became 
serious, for when Goethe asked him: ‘Guess who 
wrote it,” Zelter, who was standing behind him at 


But this, indeed, looked strange enough. 


covered with innumerable 


the piano, looking over, exclaimed: “That is Beet- 
hoven’s, any one could see that a mile off.* He 
always writes as if with a broomstick, and brushes 
his sleeve over the wet notes. I have seen many of 
Fe- 
lix sat motionless, his eyes fixed reverently upon 


his manuscripts! they are easily recognized.” 


the manuscript; a beaming look of surprise passed 
over his features as from the chaos of half-effaced, 
blotted notes and words, which were written over 
and between the lines, a beautiful thought or a 
noble feeling struggled out. But Goethe wished to 
put him to the severcst test, and would allow him 
no time for preparation. He urged him on, saying: 
“See, did I not tell you that you would get stuck. 
Now try, and show us what you can do,” 

Felix began to play immediately. It was a sim- 
ple melody ; but to select the right ones from these 
effaced and blotted notes, demanded a quick and 
ready eye. At the first playing, Felix often point- 
ed laughingly with his finger to the right notes 
which he was obliged to look for in a different 
place, and many a mistake was corrected with a 
quick, “No, this is it.” At last he exclaimed: “Now 
I will play it to you, and this second time did not 
miss a single note. ‘That is Beethoven,” he cried 
out once, when he came upon a melodious passage 


* Goethe became acquainted with Beethoven in Tep- 
litz, yet he was never able to appreciate his rough per- 
sonality. ‘His talent astonishes me; but he 1s unfortu- 
nately a strange being, who indeed is quite right in find- 
ing the world detestable; but he will nevermake it hap- 
pier either for himself or others.”” Letter to Zelter. 2. 
Sept. 1812. 








upon which it seemed to him the peculiar genius of 
“That is Beethoven all 
over, I should have recognized him by that.” 
Goethe was quite satisfied with this last trial. But 
he concealéd his praise behind the teasing jest: 


the artist was imprinted. 


“TIere you were quite puzzled, here you were not 
sure ;” but it was plain to see that he experienced a 
warin artistic pleasure in the boy’s triumph. 

(To be continued.) 





The Art of Violin Making. 
(From “THE VIOLIN AND ITs MASTERS,’’* by J. W. 


VON WASIELEWSKI. Translated from the German for 
this Journal). 


(Continued from page 67.] 

Nicolas Amati claims our artistic sympathy 
still further, and especially, because he was the 
master of Anrontus STRADUARIUS, or ANTONIO 
STRADIVARI (born 1644, died Dec. 19, 1787), 
the most eminent of all the violin makers down 
to this day. Not only had this splendid mas- 
ter an extraordinary genius for his calling ; he 
was also one of those strong men, who never 
seem to wear out, but who keep on working 
and producing up to a very late time of life. 
Stradivari outlasted three generations ; and 
just as Titian, the head of the Venetian school 
of painters, painted a picture when he was 
old man of nine and ninety years, so Stradi- 
vari, the most famous representative of the 
Cremona school, produced a violin in his 
ninety-second year. The development of this 
artist, sprung from a patrician family of Cre- 
mona, was as logically consistent as it was for- 
tunate. At first he adheres closely to the mod- 
el of his teacher, with an exactness that admits 
of the conjecture, that his first works bore the 
name of Amati. Then follows a longer period 
in his life, from which only a few instruments 
of his exist. Fétis is of the opinion, that dur- 
ing that time he was more occupied with ex- 
perimenting than with actual production. Cer- 
tain it is, that the unparalleled achievements 
of Stradivari afterwards in this field can only 
be conceived of as the results of long years of 
laborious study. In the year 1690, that is to 
say in his maturer manhood, he was in a condi- 
tion to take a forward step with certainty on 
his prize-crowned career. Yet about this time 
we see him still bound in part to the traditions 
of the Amati school. To be sure he already 
changes essentially the arching and the pro- 
portions as to strength of the upper and the 
under surfaces, as well as the varnish, and 
thereby brings the violin continually nearer to 
its perfection; nevertheless his instruments 
still retain reminiscences of the Amatis, from 
which they do not wholly free themselves be- 
fore the expiration of another decade. On the 
dividing line, therefore, between the 17th and 
18th centuries we behold Stradivari in his full 
independence. His instruments of the years 
1700-1725 bear the stamp of his own style, that 
style which made him the master of all masters 
among makers of the violin. Now the receiv- 
ed traditions only exist for him in their univer- 
sal validity ; in particulars we see him proceed 
thoroughly m the full consciousness of free 
creative genius. The most conspicuous and 
fundamental modification introduced by him 
consists in the flatter arching of the covers, to 
which we have before alluded, and which is 


an 


* Die Violine und ihre Meister,” von Jos. WILK. VY. 
WASIELEWSKI. Leipzig : Breitkopf and Hiirtel, 1869, 
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not found with the same moderate elevation in 
any other influential master of the art. To 
this we must ascribe it chiefly, that the tone of 
his violins acquired those universally admired 
qualities of fullness, brilliancy and substance, 
which Amati was able only partially and in a 
less degree to give to his productions. 

Stradivari exhausted his art in all respects ; 
he created the ideal of the Violin. At his 
command there stood a sure and penetrating 
eye for harmonic, one might even say for pic- 
torial proportions ; and his artistically trained 
hand, unable to shape anything not beautiful, 
was subject to his pure and refined taste. This 
gave the instrument, in its chief contours, wav- 
ing lines, whose fine-felt arabesque-like course 
runs into all the single parts down to the least 
details. The curves and arches are of a beau- 
tiful and wave-like movement ; the swells of 
the cheeks are of the most beautiful and regu- 
lar proportion ; and the perfect plastic mould 
of the body in its totality ends, by means of 
the neck, in an energetically contracted, yet 
elastic spiral scroll, or volute, which in itself 
is worthy to be called a masterpiece of carving. 
Finally, the total impression is completed by 
the varnish, which covers all parts of the in- 
strument with the exception of the neck. This 
varnish, the secret of which, in spite of every 
effort, has never been again discovered to this 
day, serves partly for the protection of the in- 
strument against the influences of weather, and 
partly for the improvement of its outward ap- 
pearance. Every one of the epoch-making 
masters of the art of violin making has his pe- 
culiarity also in this respect. Nicolas Amati 
used a clear varnish of a golden yellow, al- 
most blond color. The color of the thicker 
and more paste-like varnish used by Stradivari, 
on the contrary, is deeper and more opaque; it 
varies between a deep, amber-like sparkling 
red and a rich chestnut brown. Moreover it 
is at the same time of a wax-like, dull shining, 
and yet fiery lustre, whose perfect transparency 
places the texture and glossy smoothness of 
the wood, selected with the greatest care, in 
a light all the more favorable. 

The perfection of outward appearance, which 
Stradivari knew how to give to his violins, was 
by no means enough, alone, to account for his 
conspicuous position among those of his craft; 
this would have been wholly insufficient, had 
it not been coupled with that inborn finest 
sense for tone, without which his instruments 
would have wanted their peculiar value, to-wit 
the prime charm of a beautiful sonority. Every 
true artist in his calling and his labor bears a 
corresponding ideal in himself, and works 
away unswervingly towards its realization. As 
the painter with the mind’s eye sees pictures, 
as the musician with his inner ear hears melo- 
dies and harmonies, so the instrument maker 
inwardly hears the elementary tone resounding. 
It is not a mere gencral idea of tone indiffer- 
ently ; but a tone distinct and positive in 
character, in color andin substance; ina word, 
a tone-ideal. Now the more strongly and in- 
tensely this lives in the soul of the shaping ar- 
tist, the more purely and sharply it is imprint- 
ed there, so much the more perfect, presuppos- 
ing technical ability of course, will be the so- 
nority of the instrument that is made by him, 
And in this most essential respect, also, Stra- 





divari is, if not the unreached, yet the unsur- 
passed example. His violins are art-organs 
with a tone-soul in them, which only need the 
cunning hand of the performing musician to 
develop their incomparable charm. Their tone 
fulfils the most manifold requirements of sono- 
rous beauty. It sings like a soprano, has a 
metallic strength, is Brilliant, noble, and again 
sweetly insinuating, soft and flexible. Its vol- 
ume is uncommonly concentrated, and its pe- 
culiarly intensive energy lends it a wonderful 
carrying faculty. Moreover their peculiar opa- 
line quality of tone enables the player to color 
it in various ways, so that, in spite of the most 
pronounced violin character, you are reminded 
now of the human voice, and now of various 
wind instruments : the flute, the clarionet, the 
oboe, or the horn. 

But although the tone of an instrument is 
what claims the chief consideration of the hear- 
er, it is by no means to be thought of apart 
from its form. One cannot say, indeed, that a 
fiddle sounds beautifully because it is beautiful 
to look at; its outward beauty is some- 
thing altogether relative. Yet it is well 
proved, that the construction, that is to say 
the form of the resounding body stands in a 
reciprocal relation to itstone. Now the more 
perfectly adapted this construction is, the bet- 
ter the proportion of the single parts to one 
another as well as to the whole, the more har- 
monious the whole conformation of the body 
of the violin, so much the greater gain upon 
the score of power and quality of tone. This 
fact may be observed in all the master makers 
of the violin, and in Stradivari it shows itself 
in the highest perfection. Evidently there- 
fore the form he gave _ his instruments, 
which all the connoisseurs have pronounced 
beautiful, isnot an accident, but something 
necessary. 

The numerous imitators of this master have 
left nothing untried in their endeavors to walk 
in his footsteps. The violins of Stradivari 
have been most accurately analyzed, investiga- 
ted, measured ; it has been thought by scien- 
tific means to reach the secret of his processes ; 
his instruments have been so closely copied 
that the eye could not tell the copy from the 
original, and, in spite of all, the coveted re- 
sults have not been reached. Very naturally, 
for what was lacking in these undertakings 
was the main thing, the creative mind, which 
manifests itself so brilliantly in Stradivari’s 
masterpieces. Human experience has been the 
same here, asin all other things, where the 
slavish fidelity of dead, soulless imitation has 
stepped into the place of free creative effort. 

The world just now possesses a considerable 
number of the Stradivari instruments, includ- 
ing also some violas and violoncellos ; Fétis 
estimates their total number at more than 1000. 
A portion of these, unfortunately, as well ‘as 
the productions of other Italian masters, have 
been ruined by the vandalism of uncalled for 
bunglers’ hands. Thus there was a time when 
people were under the delusion that the Ital- 
jan instruments were too strong in wood. So 
not a few of the existing stock of instruments 
were weakened and in a certain sense demoral- 
ized by the shaving or scraping out of the in- 
side of the sounding board and of the back,— 
a lamentable and an irreparable loss to the mu- 





sical world. By this means the value of unin- 
jured instruments of the Italian master period 
has risen toa remarkable degree. Stradivari 
is said to have had 4 louis d’or for his violins; 
at the beginning of this century they already 
cost 100 louisd’or, and now the price for a 
well-preserved violin of this master has risen to 
300 louisd’or and more, Not seldom what de- 
cides the question here is virtuoso-ship, which, 
we all know, in matters of art often verges 
upon monomania. We know that among the 
English monied aristocracy there are persons, 
who buy up valuable or simply rare art treas- 
ures merely for the dead possession of them, 
never once sharing the enjoyment of them with 
another. It is said, however, that there do 
exist a few among these curious virtuosos, who, 
being in the possession of costly Stradivari 
instruments, devote themselves to the unpre- 
tending satisfaction, not indeed of playing on 
them, but of showing them occasionally. At 
all events it is a fact, that the number of intact 
Italian master instruments now available for 
musical practice, within easy reach at least, is 
lamentably diminished through this barren 
private ownership. 
(Conclusion next time.] 


Tamberlik. 


Signor Henrico Tamberlik, like a great many 
other illustrious artists who have visited this coun- 
try, is having his biography dreadfully mutilated 
by advance couriers, In less than a week his nativ- 
ity has been conferred upon Florence, Naples and 
Pisa. Pleasing as this geographical distribution 
may be to the makers of guide-books, it is neverthe- 
less as certain that the singer was born but in one 
place, and that place is Rome. The year, 1820, Let 
us be sure of the year, because more havoc is made 
in age than in place, and next to prima donnas, 
who, like Apollo, are always young, tenors are the 
most indefinite of mortals in regard to the chief 
event of their existence—namely their coming into 
it. Tamberlik is then a Roman, fifty-three years 
old, if you like, and those who saw him last winter 
in New York on his return from Havana will re- 
member him as the noblest Roman of themall. A 
sturdy, enthusiastic, wholesome, full-blooded gentle- 
man, with high health in his brown cheek and flash- 
ing eye, anda strenuous ring to his voice and to 
his gripe. Evidently a man in the full possession 
of matured faculties. That was what you said after 
looking at him ; but, as he did not sing—and sing- 
ing in his case is to be the test of his virility and 
puissance—you preferred to say nothing and wait. 
According to the best Italian authorities he started 
out by studying theology, and then by taking sing- 
ing lessons under Borgna and Guglielmi, making 
his debut at the Theatre del Fondo, in Naples, in 
1841, in the ‘“Capuleti ed Montecchi.” It was not 
until 1848, when singing at the Grand Opera of 
Lisbon, that he shot up magnificently into the fir- 
mament of lyric stars, A sudden change in his 
voice transformed him from a tenor serio to a tenor 
sfogato, and he was hailed as a phenomenon. Suc- 
cessively visiting Barcelona, Madrid and London, 
he was in each city welcomed as the successor of 
Rubini, and at Covent Garden his impersonation of 
the character of William Tell won for him an en- 
thusiastic acclaim that was new to the opera house. 
Ile subsequently sang in St. Petersburg for eighteen 
consecutive seasons, producing there for the first 
time Meyerbeer’s operas of “Le Prophete” and “Le 
Pardon de Ploermel,” receiving two decorations from 
th» Emperor Nicholas and the appointment of 
“Chief Singer of the Chamber Court.” Meyerbeer’s 
energetic efforts to induce Tamberlik to come to 
Paris are familiar to the readers of musical history. 
These efforts were all in vain. The tenor declared 
that he would not risk his reputation in the attempt 
to sing French. It was not until 1858 that he ac- 
cepted an engagement at the Italiens in the French 
capital, and it was this same year, as some of our 
readers will recollect, that Mr. Max Maretzek an- 
nounced him for his season of Italian opera in this 
city. Owing, perhaps, to the more brilliant pros- 
pects in Paris he did not come here. That season 
was a memorable one for him. He was declared by 
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the French writers to be the rare combination of 
perfect actor and perfect singer which they have 
despaired of finding. They went into ecstacies over 
his “ut diéze” in Othello, Poliuto and Don Giocanni, 
for they were just as excitable in those days as they 
are at present, and chest C’s were anew commodity. 
The verdict of Paris, London and Madrid was a 
notable one. It is preserved for us in the various 
effusions of the time. No such Othello had they 
ever seen. Nosuch Othello certainly had ever been 
heard, As late as 1869 Tamberlik made his rentrée 
at the Italiens, and was again received with an ardor 
bordering on frenzy. 

His fame is not, however, confined to Europe. 
He has been engaged in Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, 
Montevideo. Mexico and Havana, receiving, it is 
said, the largest salary ever paid to a tenor—35,000 
francs a month, Jn Havana he has been impresa- 
rio for two years of the Tacon Theatre, So much 
for the Tamberlik of the past. He is preserved to 
us as one of the really few great singers who have 
united extraordinary vocal abilities to histrionic 
yenius, With less suavity he has more force than 

fario; without the erratie bounce and physical 
fury of Wachtel, he possesses the true fire and the 
true repose combined, which that artist never had, 
Any one must glean all this from what the World 
has already said of the singer. Of the Tamberlik 
of the present, we can now afford to wait before 
speaking until he shall have spoken himself. 

Tamberlik will appear with the Maretzek great 
Star Combination, Pauline Lucea, Ima de Murska, 
the renowned prima donna, Mile. Natali Testa Viz- 
zani, Mari Jamet, Ronconi, Rossi Gelli, ete., at the 
Boston Theatre, beginning October 27th. 

We find the above inthe Transcript of Aug. 13. 
The writer commits one oversight when he speaks 
of Tamberlik’s “impersonation of the character of 
‘William Tell” at Covent Garden, Tell is a bari- 
tone part, and Tamberlik, the tenor’s, part of course 
was Arnold. We had the good fortune to witness 
two of those performances in 1861, as wellas one of 
Don Giovanni, in which Tamberlik was the Ottavio. 
Looking back to our brief notes of them we find 


these seutences : 

The principal singers were all good. In the first 
place Tamberlik, who was the Arnold. A glorious 
tenor, although past the prime. No man could be 
better suited to this noble part, both to its wooing 
and to its heroic side, but more particularly to the 
latter. He isthe greatest of declamatory tenors 
(perhaps I must except Sims Reeves in the orato- 
rios). No other has such crisp and manly reso- 
nance in the recitative. Every tone stands forth so 
round, distinct and positive—the musical “large ut- 
terance” of the gods, The tones, too, are pure gold 
in their substance, warm, rich, sound to the core. 
He is very great in the superb bursts and climaxes 
of the principal arias, such as “O, Matilda” in the 
second act, and in the patriotic rally in the last act, 
where he makes the famous ‘ud de poitrine” so effec- 
tive—whether it be really a chest tone with him or 
not. Ilis performance was thoroughly inspiring 
that night and carried all before it. But in the pur- 
ly singing style, the sustained candabile, he is not to 
be compared to either Mario or Reeves. M. Faure 
made an excellent Tell, as he did Don Giovanni. 
Sig. Polonini made the part of the old Melchthal 
remarkably impressive; and Herr Zelger, a giant 
of a German, with a ponderous basso, did good jus 
tice to the music of Walter. The picturesque and 
difficult little high tenor part of the fisherman, who 
opens the first scene, singing as he mends his nets, 
was beautifully given by Sig. Neri-Baraldi; and 
Tagliafico, the baritone, of Protean cleverness in all 
sorts of characters, was Gessler. The ladies have 
less to do in “Tell” than in most operas 5 love here 
must be secondary to country. The role of Ma- 
thilda was filled, in the former instance, by Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalko, a serious, quiet looking French 
woman, who sings very nicely as to style and 
method; and, the last time, by the pretty young 
wife of the tenor Tiberini, née Ortolani. The brave 
boy of Tell, rejoicing in the name of ‘“Jemmie,” was 
very well personated by Mme, Rudersdorff. 


And a few weeks earlicr;—after alluding to 
Parni’s Zerlina, with Ronconi’s Masetto: 


The Don Giovanni was M. Faure, a refined, effec- 
tive baritone, who always sings and acts well, and 
whose impersonation of that most difficult role has 
more life and gentlemanly ease, is more free from 
absurdity, vulgarity, overdoing or underdoing, than 











any one that I remember, 
a sterling and invaluable one for parts like 7¢// and 
Don Giovanni, The familiar figure of Carl Formes 
was the first to greet us when the curtain rose. His 
Leporcllo is after the common German fashion : cap- 
ital in all the earlier scenes, but altogether too far- 
cically grotesque in the last scene to comport with 
the sublime terrors of the supernatural visitation 
and the music. He sang as we have heard him ‘ton 
the other side.” The old Commander, the Man of 
Marble, was most impressively represented by Sig. 
Tagliatico, who seems to be clever in all sorts of 
parts suited to a baritone, or even ponderous basso, 
The Don Ottavio was Tamberlik,—next to Mario, 
the greatest of all the tenors I have heard. But 
very different from Mario; his chief power lies in 
strong declamatory, impassioned, heroic parts; he 
is greatest in the 7e// music, or as the Prophet. His 
voice is not so well preserved as Mario’s, not as 
fresh and juicy, by no means as fine in its whole 
compass ; but the tone is very resonant and mar- 
rowy andimanly when he chooses, and he has the 
art to save his strength so as to strike with certain- 
ty in the important crises. His // mio tesoro was 
very admirable ; but his best service was in the ac- 
companied recitative diologue, and in the interwo- 
ven ensembles, where his rich, crisp tone always 
tells, and contributes its full worth to the harmony. 
Ile has a manly presence and a gentlemanly action, 
Such an Ottavio is not a nobody—and certainly 
Mozart has not given him the music of a nobody to 
sing, 


en 
The Free-Masonry of Mozart's “Magic 
Flute.” 


A Berlin correspondent of the Musical Standard 
(London) writes : 


Some highly interesting particulars concerning 
the libretto of Mozart’s '/auto Magico have recently 
been published by the German press; and as they 
may be useful to many an admirer of Mozart who 
has failed to appreciate the true character of the al- 
legory to which his beautiful music is allied, I will 
give you a summary of the information afforded by 
your contemporaries, It appears that what most 
people supposed to be a pointless fairy tale is in 
reality a political allegory; in fact, nothing less 
than a republican propaganda of the time of the 
French revolution. In order to fully comprehend 
the plot, it is necessary that the characters assumed 
by the dramatis persone be first of all explained :— 
Astrafiammante (the former Government in France). 
Pamina, her daughter (Liberty, who is always a 
daughter of Despotism. Tamino (the people). 
Three Nymphs (The deputies of the three orders of 
the nobles, the clergy, and the lower classes). Sar- 
astro( Wisdom and a superior form of Government). 
Sarastro’s priests (The National Assembly). Papa- 
geno (The richer classes), An Old Man (Equality). 
Monostatos, the Moor (Emigration of the nobility 
im France). Slaves (Servants and mercenaries of 
the emigrants). The Good Genii (Justice, Patriot- 
ism and Intelligence, led by Tamino), 

The rest is easily interpreted thus: Tamino is 
threatened to be swallowed by a tremendous snake 
(an impending national bankruptey).  Astrafiam- 
mante wishes to save him, as her existence depends 
upon his, She cannot do so alone, and she engages 
three nymphs who assist her in destroying the rep- 
tile. Tamino is profuse in expressions of gratitude 
to his savior, who also presents him with a magic 
flute (which is the right to complain and to plead 
his own cause), Astrafiammante enjoins upon him, 
at the same time, the task of rescuing her daughter 
Pamina, who is in the hands of Sarastro, by whom 
she has been carried off and hidden in a mountain 
cavern. In order to add to Tamino’s ardor, she 
promises him her daughter in marriage ; but in do- 
ing this she is deceiving him, as Pamina is already 
promised to Sarastro. Tamino assures Astrafiam- 
mante that he will restore her daughter to her 
arms, and she then gives him to understand that 
the only support and aid he may look for in his ad- 
venturous project will be from three genii, Tami- 
no commences his journey accompanied by Papage- 
no (the rich, who being previous to the revolution 
always antagonistic to the clergy and nobility were 
naturally ready to aid and abet that movement by 
their influence and money). Tamino reaches Sar- 
astro’s residence and is astonished to find that in- 
stead of a fierce tyrant this personage is a most 
pleasing and good man, much beloved by his subor- 
dinates. Sarastro appears before his guest in a 
chariot drawn by savage beasts: this means that 
wise legislature and government so‘tens the natural 
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Not a great singer, but | barbarity of man, and impels all to submit with 


| grace to its gentle dominion; and so on through- 


out. 
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Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 


The undated autograph of this extraordinary and 
most influential masterpiece affords no proof of the 
period of its composition. Collateral circumstances, 
however, point directly to the spring of 1808 as the 
time, and Heiligenstadt as the place of its nativity. 
Nay, Schindler records a conversation with Beetho- 
ven, in 1828, when the composer pointed out an 
elm-tree on the way from that village to Grinzing, 
under which he sat, when planning the Andante, 
listening to yellow-hammers, nightingales, quails, 
and cuckoos, and weaving their notes into its melo- 
dy. The first performance of the work was at Beet- 
hoven’s concert in Vienna on Thursday, Dee. 22, 
1808, It was then announced as “A Symphony, 
under the title, ‘Recollections of Country Life,’ in 
F major (No, 5).”. The concert consisted entirely 
of previously unheard music by the master, one of 
the pieces being the Symphony in C minor, which 
the advertisement defines as “No, 6.” The unex- 
plained discrepancy between the numbering of the 
two companion works in this announcement and in 
the printed scores, is rectified by the inscription in 
the author's hand, on the first page of the Pastorale, 
in which, both in Italian and in German, he des- 
cribes this as his “6th Symphony.” The present 
work was published in May, 1809, the Symphony 
in C minor having been printed in April. The first 
performance in London of the Sinfonia Pastorale 
was at a concert of Griesbach’s, the hautboyist. It 
was first played at a Philharmonic concert, June 5, 
1820, and it has been repeated cvery year. 

The programme of the concert at which this work 
was first played differs from the advertisement in 
its definition of the piece, and from the printed 
score, in its description of some of the movements, 
The first is important, as illustrating particularly 
the purpose of the composition, and as bearing 
strongly upon the general subject of descriptive or 
imitative music—“Pastoral Symphony (No. 5), more 
an expression of feeling than a painting.” This is 
the avowal of an intention to record the author's im- 
pressions in the several situations to which the work 
is referred, and the denial of any design to produce 
a picture, in tones, of the situations themselves, or 
the objects that filled them. Every work of art is 
a statement, more or less indefinite, of the impres- 
sions or emotions of the artists during its composi- 
tion, or atthe moment of its conception. It is this 
fact which distinguishes a picture from a reflection 
in amirror, a drama from a short-hand report. In 
the present instance, the artist has broken through 
the reserve with which musicians mostly veil the 
source of their impressions, and has declared what 
scenes and circumstances prompted the current of 
his thoughts; but while showing how he thought 
and felt, as distinguished from the thoughts and 
feelings of other men under the influence of the open 
country, the fresh air, and the sounds and sights of 
nature, he disclaims all pretence of representing to 
the oral sense what can alone be obvious to the 
visual, 

The technical specialty of the Pastoral Symphony 
is the extreme simplicity of the means employed 
throughout, save only in that portion which depicts 
the terror, the amazement excited by a tempest. 
There is no hint of scholarship, either in contrapun- 
tal contrivance or in harmonic research; and yet 
there is the most wonderful token of the master’s 
deep and clear insight into the capabilities of those 
resources which he deemed exclusively appropriate 
to his subject, in the marvellous effects he has 
drawn from them, In all but the one exceptional 
movement, passing notes upon continuows chords 
are almost the only diseords employed, save those 
natural harmonies peculiar to the fifth of the key, 
which are found out by untutored musicians, who 
sing or play together a fifth, a third, amd a seventh, 
and make each proceed by its just progression, and 
are unable to account for the combination save by 
their own instinctive impulse. Not only do these 
combinations of harmonies—known as_ the notes of 
the limited and broken scale of the horn—prevall 
to the exclusion of other dissonances; the philo- 
sophieal truths of harmonic relationship are probed 
in the free progression from fifth to fifth at those 
parts of the scale at which nature, defying the in- 
discriminate laws of the schools, warrants this ex- 
ceptional progression by the good effect she gives 
to it, and the simple and peculiarly natural charac- 
ter of the music is largely due to the daring but 
successful application of the phenomena. The 
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ECHOES FROM THE THEATRE. 


NACHKLANGE AUS DEM THEATER. 
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SONG IN CANON FORM. oo 


CANONISCHES LIEDCHEN. 

R. Schumann, op. 68. 
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abundant employment of the tonic and dominant, 
th» more frequent use of harmonic roots for bass 
notes than of inverted chords, and the numerous in- 
stances of recourse to a pedal (or continued bass 
note through various harmonies), are all character- 
istic of the natural simplicity by which this work is 
distinguished. Further must be noted the frequent- 
ly very long continuance of one harmony, and the 
sometimes manifold repetition of one melodic figure, 
perhaps of a single bar’s extent. On the other 
hand, there are some changes of key which exceed 
the conventional limits of closest relationship—for 
instance, that from F to D in the first strain of the 
Scherzo; but this, and others more or less like it, 
are based upon the natural principle which binds 
in close aflinity two chords, and consequently two 
keys, of which the third of the former (as A in the 
chord of F) is either the fifth or the root of the lat- 
ter (as A in the chord of A or in the chord of D). 
Muchas one must reverence the constant evidence 
this work presents of the perception of the funda- 
mental principles of musical sound, and the applica- 
tion of these principles to musical art, one must still 
more admire the wonderful self-reliance that em- 
boldened the master to discard all elaboration, all 
contrivance, all the means by which he, like other 
musicians, usually colored and enforced his ideas, 
and restrict himself in this setting forth of the im- 
pressions of nature to the use of the simplest natu- 
ral means, and these in their simplest and most nat- 
ural forms. Who else than Becthoven could have 
dared to conduct movement after movement of a 
singularly extensive composition, in the belief that 
every thought it comprises was so truthful to its 
purpose as to be wholly self-supporting—wholly in- 
dependent of the accessories by which, ordinarily if 
not universally, musical expression is defined and 
enhanced? The real gauge of how much is in this 
marvellous work, the calculation of how little is in 
it; and the great marvel is that so much is made of 
so little. G. A. Macrarren,* 


* From the Analytical and Historical Programme of 
the Philharmonic Society. 


Musical Conservatories. 
{From the Philadelphia Age, May 2.] 





A strange belief possesses many American minds, 
nainely : that every German is a Beethoven, every 
Italian a singer, every Frenchman a critic, every 
Englishman an organist, and that birth alone in 
Germany, Italy, France or England is sufficient to 
command the presence of musical talent or genius in 
some department or other. This is so far from be- 
ing true that the traveller may meet thousands upon 
thousands of those nationalities who are utterly ig- 
norant of the art, in any and every particular ; but 
wherever, ia town, province or kingdom, there is a 
larger appreciation of music or a more diffused in- 
telligence and talent for it, it will be found that the 
long existence of schools, académies or conservato- 
rios has produced this result, and we may accept 
the fact, with some modification, be it granted, that 
the musician is made, not born. No portion of 
Germany has shown better musical talent than Bo- 
hemia. This talent has been developed for nearly 
two centuries, by the peculiar tendency of the na- 
tional education. Instruction in music and singing 
had been made, as early as the seventeenth century, 
a fundamental portion of popular education, even in 
humble village schools; so much so, that in com- 
mon parlance schoolmasters were generally termed 
“cantors.” There was not a_ school, therefore, 
throughout the country that could not afford abun- 
dant material for choristers, whether for the 
churches, the conventual establishments with which 
the land abounded, or the many private choirs of 
the aristocratic families, No establishment among 
the wealthy Bohemian nobles, who were themsel ves 
musicians of no very ordinary stamp, was consider- 
ed complete, unless it could afford the best of musie 
for the delectation of the guests. Musical acquire- 
ments were considered in the choice and remunera- 
tion of domestics ; and a visitor in a Bohemian family 
might see the man-cook appear as violinist, the 
jaegers as horn-players, the footmen as executants 
on the flute, while the steward would take his place | 
as capellmeister, and the master of the house would 
play “second,” perhaps to his own valet. To the 
spread of musical taste by means of its schools, 
Prague may ascribe its early appreciation and first 
performance of Mozart’s immortal “Don Giovanni !” 
In Italy as early as the fourteenth century the con- 
vents and churches felt the want of singers, and 
many devices were resorted to that a supply might 
be obtained. A government edict required any 





peasant having four sons to contribute one to the 
use of the Church, for soprano singers were much 
needed, and women were forbidden to participate in 
the public services. 

In the sixteenth century Giovanni di Tapia, a 
Spanish priest living in Naples, feeling so sensibly 
the want of a public school of music, took the he- 
roic resolution to go from province to province, 
from house to house, to beg for funds for this pur- 
pose, Although often spurned and buffeted, his 
noble heart did not fail him in accomplishing his 
original design ; his small collections gradually in- 
creasing were well husbanded, and, after nine years’ 
absence, he returned to Naples with sufficient capi- 
tal to launch his favorite enterprise into existence, 
and thus we find the first Conservatorio, Sancta 
Maria di Loreto, established at Naples in 1537. Oth- 
er conservatories rapidly followed, and Italy became 
the “Land of Song” To this day the Italian school 
of vocal music stands without a rival, and all the 
great singers have been Italians by birth or have 
moulded and formed their voices according to Italian 
methods and models.’ All this result came from 
schools, for, as we have seen, there was a time when 
Italy herself was without singers. 

1n France, the Ecole de Chant et de Declamation 
was established by Lulli in 1672, but even previous- 
ly to that date children were taught to sing in what 
we would at the present day call parish schools, for 
from these the first chorus was collected for the 
Academie Royale de Musique in 1671, and among 
them, at a later date, Legros and Rousseau first 
smelt the smoke of the foot-lights, and the first fruit 
of the School of Declamation was Talma, who has 
been followed by such a noble line of posterity that 
the French stage, no other nation daring to ap- 
proach them, is the only one which offers a perfect 
dramatic performance. This excellence attaches it- 
self even to the vocal artists of the French school, 
who, however, do not rank with the Italians in 
purity and solidity of vocal talent. From the above 
institutions, passing through more or less changes 
and vicissitudes, grew the present Conservatoire de 
Musique, which has maintained a high reputation 
the world over, and has largely contributed to 
spreading among the French people a refined and 
elegant taste in music. 

It would be difficult to estimate the advantages 
conferred upon England by the instruction in music 
imparted to the choir boys in the many cathedrals 
scattered over the land. It is not necessary just 
now to analyze the character of the music sung, nor 
its manner of performance ; but without these small 
nurseries of young talent certainly Rev. Mr. Haweis 
would have had no difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion as to music in England, and could have ex- 
pressed himself without fear of contradiction that 
“the English are not a musical people, and the Eng- 
lish are not an artistic people.” But the English 
people were not satisfied with the limited influence 
of this instruction, and in 1820 the distinzuished 
amateur composer, the Earl of Westmorland, by his 
influence, established the Royal Academy of Music, 
which is yet in existence, and offers at its frequent 
concerts one of the great musical treats of the great 
metropolis, It is an interesting sight at the sum: 
mer commencement to see a lady of such eminent 
position as Mrs, Gladstone, the wife of England’s 
great Premier, side by side with the celebrated and 
venerable composer, Sir Sterndale Bennett—him- 
self a graduate of the institution—presenting the 
rich prizes to the successful candidates, The or- 
chestra on such occasions is composed of the pupils 
and led by the talented John Hullah, another grad- 
uate of former years. English composers of the 
present day give proof of growing superiority of 
style, and English organists are among the best in 
the world, while English choruses are pre-eminent- 
ly superior to any others in force, precision, steadi- 
ness and expression, This excellence does not date 
far back, and we may fairly ascribe it to the in- 
creased number and improved character of the mu- 
sic schools. 

If we turn to authentic histories of music, we 
find that great artists, especially great composers, 
descend in an unbroken line from master to pupil. 
They were all, or nearly all, taught in recognized 
schools. The peculiarity about music is that it 
needs early, constant and thorough cultivation, No 
one, however gifted, can do much in this art alone. 
Music is imitative and cumulative, and nothing can 
be more absurd than the notion that originality in 
any lofty sense of production can be associated with 
ignorance. 

To use the words of another, it is true that 
schools and academies will not create genius. But 
it is equally true—and here is the core of the whole 





argument—that genius will not grow any more 
than cucumbers in a soil that has not been prepared 
to receive them; and as sun, soil and temperature 
must favor the needs of fruits and flowers, so must 
culture and opportunity favor the production of a 
school of great artists or composers, 


Summer Concerts in New York. 

New York, Ave. 16.—Despite the unpleasant 
state of the weather, several hundred people were 
assembled at the Central Park Garden last Thurs- 
day evening, when an unusually attractive pro- 
gramme was presented comprising the following 
numbers: 


Introduction to the Opera, The seven Ravens, New. 
Rheinberger. 
Andante Cantabile, from the Trio, op. 97.Beethoven, 
Adapted for Orchestra as the Introduction to 
the Beethoven Cantata by Liszt). 
Intermezzo Guerrioso, N@W......+. cece cece cece Biilow. 
Overture, Manfred...... eoeccceeses SCHUMANN, 





Symphony No. 3, op. 56...... ane 
Introduction, Chorus and March, 3rd Act, Lohen- 
Naas case aad vegnwxcecesine Wagner. 
Waitz, “Sphaeren Klaenge’’....... Sausaeuans Strauss. 
March of Victory.” “Vom Fels zum Meer.’’.... Liszt. 


The lovely Scotch Symphony is heard none too 
often in New York, and no music could have been 
more welcome to the majority of the listeners. It 
is safe also to assume that a better performance was 
never heard in this city. The complete silence and 
devout attention to the music which prevailed dn 
the house doubtless were not without their effect 
upon the players. People who left their homes and 
came shivering through darkness and rain (over 
coats were in demand on that evening) made good 
listeners you may believe! and then such music as 
Mendelssohn wrote cannot fail to receive the best 
interpretation which the players can give. The 
evenness and delicacy of the strings in the intro- 
duction could not be surpassed, and the rich warm 
coloring which pervades the Allegro was so well 
brought to view that it seemed like a picture of the 
south, 

The Scherzo, however, is thoroughly Scotch, and 
light tripping measures were so gracefully rendered 
that the danger of an encore seemed imminent. Mr, 
Thomas has, however, by a long course of training 
succeeded in breaking his audience of the vicious 
habit of spoiling a performance by a demand for 
the repetition of favorite parts, and, although the 
nuisance occasionally breaks out anew, it is prompt- 
ly suppressed on its appearance. 

The Andante from the B-flat trio, arranged for 
the orchestra, is played frequently at the garden 
concerts, It is so well arranged that we can forgive 
Liszt for having laid hands upon it, although it is a 
work of such surpassing beauty that to change it 
in the least seems like sacrilege. The harp, which 
in this arrangement is substituted for the piano, is 
of course overpowered by the strings, while in the 
original the piano is placed so boldly in the fore- 
ground as to make the term “trio” seem like a mis- 
nomer. 

So little chamber music is heard in New York 
that the beautifultheme of this Adagio might re- 
main unknown to many of those who frequent the 
garden were it not for this arrangement, and the 
effect, especially if the listener is placed on the side 
opposite the first violin and the harp} is very good. 

To-night I notice that an arrangement of Men- 
delssohn’s Spring Song (by A. H. Pease) is to be 
played. It will doubtless be well-adapted, but 
hardly an effective piece for the Orchestra. 

Among the novelties recently played are the fol- 


«++++++Mendelssohn, 





lowing pieces: 
Overture, “Namensfeier, Op. 115.........Beethoven, 


Trois Danses Allemandes, Op. 24...........++ Bargiel. 
Overture: “Rouslane ed Ludmila’’........... Grinka. 
Hungarian Coronation March.......... ..-..+.- Liszt. 
MEO, CR. Bvcccveccccee cvs sadeataiand Burgmiiller. 
Waltz, “Die Virtnosen”’............ Ed. Mollenhauer. 


At the classical Thursday evening concerts the 
following pieces have been played. 
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Thursday Evening, July 10. 
Overture, “Rouslane et Ludmila, New...-.--- Grinka. 











< iel 
Trois Danses Allemandes, Op. 24...+.---+-.--Bargiel. 
Andante Cantabile, from ‘the Trio Op. 97. Beethov en. 
Der Ritt der Walkueren......-..-+-+s+2+ +20" Wagner. 
Symphony, [first time].......--.--++ Joh. S. —. 
Molto Allegro.—Andante.—Allegretto Scherzando, 
Finale. anced 
Overture, Marriage of Figaro......++++++ +--+ , ~ soi 
Ballet Huguenots...........+++ Meyer “9 
Waltz, Wine, Women and mg © <kuiensooneeee ——. 
Hungarian Coronation March, New...----++++++ EyA 
Thursday Evening, July 1%. 

! -Schubert. 
Cavalry March.......---++++ soutabechnewwe § 
Gvarab, Leonore, No, 2...++++++ cain 
Komarinskaja....... Pie teats .: pr ne cae slinka. 
Selection, 3d Act, Meistersinger v. Wagner. 
Symphony, No. 6. Im Walde, Op. 153.....+++++: aff. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 2...--+++++++++++* a 


Entr’Acte, Colombe.......-+-2-++++++ 00% m0 
Waltz, Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald. .Strauss. 


Polonaise, Struensee.......--+.+eeeeseeeee Meyerbeer. 
Thursday Evening, July 24. 


March, No. 3. Ne@w...--secceesceeseeeeeens Fr. Kiel. 


ye 3 »speare’s Richard III. New. 
Overture to Shakespeare's Ric a 


tion of the Alpen-fay. 
— ' teen wr csannbabeeas tne. Schumann. 


Introduction and Finale, Tristan and Isolde. Wagner. 


Overture, A strong Castle is our Lord, Op. 127..Raff, 


Theme and Variations, Op. 18...-.-+++++++ Beethoven. 
Siring Orchestra. 
Symphonic Poem, Die Ideale, {nach Schiller]... Liszt. 
Capriccio Brillante, Jota Aragonesa........-- Glinka. 
Cradle Songl.... 2... ccereeeeneeeeeeeeeeeee cece Buergel. 
Waltz, ‘“Flugschriften’’......- oenevecceceeose a 
SaltarellO........cceececeeeeeeees eoeeeeeeeees Gounod. 
Thursday Evening, July 31st. 

perbtigungs Marach........sceececcesccececs Wagner. 
Bacchanale, Tannhiuser...........+. seeeee y if 
Selections 3d Act, Meistersinger v. Nurnberg, 
Symphony No. 5. C minor, Op. 67.....-.- Beethoven. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2.....+++ seeeeeeeeess Liszt. 
Paraphrase, Ave Maria.........-- secuceeae Schubert- 
Waltz Autumn Roses... .......seeeceeeeeee eens Strauss. 
Overture, Freyschuetz..... beaivets. vonesnee-cuee Weber. 


Thursday Evening, Aug. ‘ith. 
Allegro Moderato, Andante. Entracts to Rosa- 


NID. «00s cneenes 064050800004 wipe ncectces Schubert. 
Cosatchogue, Fantasie sur une danse Casagne. 
: Dargonysky. 
Overture, Consecration of the House, Op. 124. 
Beethoven. 
Symphony in C, [so called Jupiter)........--- Mozart. 
Allegro vivace. Andante cantabile. Menuetto. 
Finale. 
Selections, ist Act Lohengrin.............++. Wagner. 
Waltz, “On the beautiful blue Danube”’...... Strauss. 
Marche Hongroise, Rakoczy...........+.++0++ Berlioz. 


The evening of Sept. 23d is set apart for a grand 
Wagner night, and we may look for some fine se- 
lections from the works of that famous composer. 
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Musical Education. 
1. 


If there is any business in danger of being over- 
done, it is that of music teaching. The air is thick 
with vast cloud schemes of musical ‘“Conservato- 
ries,” “Colleges,” and even “Universities” until the 
language shall afford a bigger name. The plain old 
name of School, or more select Academy, no longer 
serves to conjure by. This modern art of arts, the 
art of Advertising, dwarfs these into insignificance. 
For now “the world’s people” have found out that 
Music, one way or another, is already, and is more 
and more becoming, one of the important interests 
of the American life and culture; and so the ruling 
spirit of material acquisition, the money-making 
spirit, ever on the watch to turn into a marketable 
commodity whatever interests one’s fellow men, 
even if it be Religion, or Philosophy, or Art,—this 
enterprising busy-body, tyrant of us all, which 
everywhere claims right of way, and pushes every 
gentler instinct to the wall, is quick to see visions 








of fat dividends and powerful monopolies in music- 
making and in music-teaching. Only get the start 
of A. and B., and all the rest, and organize the thing 
upon a formidable scale; give it large advertise- 
ment, plenty of swelling phrase and title, and pub- 
lish it to all the winds through all the cornets 
(trumpets are of sturdier metal) of a great Gil- 
more “Jubilee,” followed by “National” Conven- 
tions, musical “Congresses” and what-nots, with 
borrowed sanctity of clergymen and psalm book- 
makers, and we'll build up a “business,” dear friends, 
that shall astonish the world,—set music-teaching 
mills a-going and the money flying to an extent and 
with a liveliness hardly surpassed by all the cotton 
mills or any other branch of trade and manufacture ! 

Well, this is rather playing with the subject, to 
be sure, after the manner of a free fantasia or capric- 
cio, than seriously “treating” it. The case may not 
be literally quite so bad. And yet there is consid- 
erable truth in just this way of looking at it; at 
least, the spectacle of eu ch an enormous amount and 
variety of organizing and advertising enterprise in 
the providing of great Schools and Colleges of Mu- 
sic, and the drawing of pupils by the thousand into 
them, as well as the wholesale multiplication of 
musical “Professors,” “Doctors,” &c., naturally af- 
fects the imagination of a simple looker on with the 
idea of something so imposing and overshadowing, 
that there seems to be no escape from it; it begins 
to look as if the whole American people had 
musical college and professor “on the brain !”. In- 
deed enterprise does duty for all other talents, knowl- 
edges and virtues in our “fast” American idea of 
life; we do not know but it is getting to be the 
modern phase of life in almost every country, of the 
old world as well as the new. We may or we may 
not be a musical people, but we certainly have en- 
terprise; and to him who hath that, the want of 
other qualifications is too apt to be forgiven. Seek 
first—enterprise and advertisement—and all these 
things shall be added ! 

A year or two ago there hung in a shop window 
upon Washington or Tremont Street, much gazed at 
by the passing crowd, a picture of an imposing ar- 
chitectural structure, labelled “Grand National 
American University of Music,” or something of 
that sort. An accompanying prospectus set forth 
that even such a building would be builded (doubt- 
less “better than he knew”), vnder the auspices of 
So-and-So, and that in it Music in all its branches 
would be taught as it never had been taught before 
by the greatest musical professors of the whole 
world ; and that not only would pupils throng to 
it from all portions of the Union, but the tide of 
emigration was to be reversed, and Europeans to 
come over here to avail themselves of such superior 
advantages in musical education! That architec- 
tural design, or “elevation,” with the still more 
elevated name beneath it, and that eloquent pro- 
spectus, were, apparently, the sole and entire capi- 
tal, foundation and existing fact of the ambitious en- 
terprise. But given such an edifice, and what more 
can be wanting? It is only to raise the funds for it 
and build it, and then send for all the first  profes- 
sors, and fill it with.the completest outfit of music 
and of instruments in the whole world, and organize 
the most complete and perfect course of study, and 
throw open wide the gates to the in-rushing floods 
of pupils, and the thing is done,—is it not clear ? 
So the bold enterpriser seemed to reason. And the 
only wonder is, that he did not up to a certain point 
succeed ; for confidence of this sort now-a-days is 
so contagious, and people do so love to be the fools 
of “enterprise” ! 

Now that grand project was aTfair type, if an ex- 
treme one,—rather let us say a pointed caricature, 
though meant in earnest,—of the speculating business 





spirit which runs so many of the music mills,—Con- 
servatories, Schools, Colleges,—in all the cities of 
the land, 

—Among allthese grand schemes with grand 
names, that of a grand National Conservatory will 
soon, we cannot doubt, be coming up. It is just 
what we should expect from the ambitious temper of 
the times. Some will push it in the same sense and 
from the same motive with which so many specula- 
tive enterprises seek to prey upon the body politic ; 
while others, innocently, and seeking only for a 
school of competent authority and means and char- 
acter, corresponding to the great Conservatories of 

Zurope, naturally think that here, as there, it ought 
to be a Government establishment. 

We do need a School, or schools, of Music of a 
much higher character than any existing in Ameri- 
ca at present ; and what we want first of all is, a 
school of adequate authority, one that commands re- 
spect, one that cannot be confounded with the thou- 
sand and one crude and far from single-minded en- 
terprises which, under the various names that we 
have mentioned, seem to be chiefly anxious to draw 
in the greatest possible number of pupils,—in other 
words create the widest market in this new field of 
gain, Where is such authority, such pledge of 
character, disinterested motive, competency, and 
high standard to be found? Reserving fuller 
answer for the present, we say: not in any ‘‘Nation- 
al” foundation; not in a musical education ring at 
Washington, or under the control of any State or 
any City. It does not suit the genius of our institu- 
tions, however well it may work in a monarchy. 
All that the President of Harvard University has 
said in his late admirable report, of the absurdity of 
the idea of a “National University” under a repub- 
lican government like ours, will apply with equal 
force to the idea of a National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Before pursuing the subject further, we beg 
the attention of our readers to the concluding por- 
tion of President Eliot’s remarks. We think that 
no one who has read and weighed them well will 
look to the Government, National, or State, or Mu- 
nicipal, for our true School of Music. 

I turn next to my third topic, the true policy of our 
government as regards university instruction. In almost 
all the writings about a nations’s university, and of 
course in the two Senate bills now under discussion, 
there will be found the implication, if not the express as- 
sertion, that it is somehow the duty of our government 
to maintain a magnificent university. This assumption 
is the foundation upon which rest the ambitious pro- 
jects before us, and many similar schemes. Let me try 
to demonstrate that the foundation is itself unsound. 

The general notion that a beneficent government 
should provide and control an elaborate organization 
for teaching, just as it maintains an army, a navy or a 
post-oftice, is of European origin, being a legitimate cor- 
ollary to the theory of government by Divine right. It 
is said that the State is a person having a conscience and 
a moral responsibility ; that the government is the visi- 
ble representative of a people’s civilization, and the guar- 
dian of its honor and its morals, and should be the em- 
bodiment of all thatis high and good in the people’s 
character and aspirations. This moral person, this cor- 
porate representative of a Christian nation, has high du- 
ties and functions commensurate with its great powers, 
and none more imperative than that of diffusing knowl- 
edge and advancing science. 

I desire to state this argument for the conduct of high 
educational institutions by government, as a matter of 
abstract duty, with all the force which belongs to it; for 
under an endless variety of thin disguises, and with all 
sorts of amplifications and dilutions, it is a staple com- 
modity with writers upon the relation of government to 
education. The conception of government upon which 
this argument is based is obsolesccnt everywhere. In a 
free community the government does not hold this pa- 
rental, or patriarchal—I should better say Godlike—posi- 
tion. Our government is a group of servants appointed 
to do certain difficult and important work. Itis not the 
guardian of the nation’s morals ; it does not necessarily 
represent the best virtue of the republic, and is not re- 
sponsible for the national character, being itself one of 
the products of that character. The doctrine of State 
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personality and conscience, and the whole argument to 
the dignity and moral elevation of a Christian nation’s 
government as the basis of government duties, are natu- 
ral enough under Grace of God governments, but they 
find no ground of practical application to modern repub- 
lican confederations ; they have no bearing on govern- 
ments considered as purely human agencies with defined 
powers and limited responsibilities. Moreover, for most 
Americans these arguments prove a great deal too much; 
for if they have the least tendency to persuade us that gov- 
ernment should direct any part of secular education, with 
how much greater force do they apply to the conduct by 
government of the religious education of the people! 
These propositions are indeed the main arguments for an 
established church. Religion is the supreme human in- 
terest, government is the supreme human organization ; 
therefore government ought to take care for religion, 
and a Christian government should maintain distinctive- 
ly Christian religious institutions. This is not theory 
alone ; it is the practice of all Christendom, except in 
America and Switzerland. Now we do not admit it to be 
our duty to establish a national church. We believe not 
only that our people are more religious than nations which 
have established churches, but also that they are far more 
religious under their own voluntary system than they 
would be under any government establishment of relig- 
ion. We do not admit for a moment that establishment 
or no establishment is synonymous with national piety or 
impiety. Now, if a beneficent Christian government may 
rightly leave the people to provide themselves with re- 
ligious institutions, surely it may leave them to provide 
suitable universities for the education of their youth. 
And here again the question of national unlversity or no 
national university is by no means synonymous with the 
question—Shall the country have good university educa- 
tion or not ?. The only question is, shall we have a uni- 
versity supported and controlled by government, or shall 
we continue to rely upon universities supported and con- 
trolled by other agencies ? 


There is then no foundation whatever for the. assump- 
tion that it is the duty of our government to establish a 
national university. I venture to state one broad reason 
why our government should not establish and maintain 
a university. Ifthe people of the United Sta‘es have 
any special destiny, any peculiar function in the world, 
it is to try to work out under extraordinarily favorable 
circumstances the problem of free institutions for a het- 
erogeneous, rich, multitudinous population spread over 
a vast territory. Weindeed want to breed scholars, ar- 
tists, poets, historians, novelists, engineers, physicians, 
jurists, theologians and orators ; but, first of all, we 
want to breed a race of independent, self-reliant freemen, 
capable of helping, guiding and governing themselves. 
Now the habit of being helped by the government, even 
if it be to things good in themselves—to churches, uni- 
versities and railroads—is a most insidious and irresisti- 
ble enemy of republicanism ; forthe very essence of re- 
publeanism is self-reliance. With the continental nag 
tions of Europe it isan axiom that the government is to 
do everything, and is responsible for everything. The 
French have no word for “public spirit,” for the reason 
that the sentiment is unknown tothem. Th's abject de- 
pendence on the government is an accursed inheritance 
from the days of the divine right of kings. Americans, 
on the contrary, maintain precisely the opposite theory, 
namely, that government is to do nothing not expressly 
assigned it to do, that it isto perform no function which 
any private agency can perform as well, and that it is not 
todo a public good even, unless that good be otherwise 
unattainable. Itis hardly too much to say that this doc- 
trine is the foundation of our public liberty. So long as 
the people are really free they will maintain it in theory 
and in practice. During the war of the rebellion we got 
accustomed to seeing the government spend vast sums of 
money and put forth vast efforts, and we asked ourselves 
why should not some of these great resources and powers 
be applied to works of peace, to creation as well as to de- 
struction ? So we subsidized railroads and steamship 
companies, and agricultural colleges, and now it is pro- 
posed io subsidize a university. The fatal objection to 
this subsidizing process is that it saps the fcundations of 
public liberty. The only adequate securities of public 
liberty are the national habits, traditions and character 
acquired and accumulated in the practice of liberty and 
self-control. Interrupt these traditions, break up these 
habits or cultivate the opposite ones, or poison that na- 
tional character, and public liberty will suddenly be found 
defenceless. We deceive ourselves dangerously when we 
think or speak as if education, whether primary or uni- 
versity, could guarantee republican institutions, Educa- 
tion can do no such thing. A republican people should 
indeed be educated and intelligent ; but it by no means 
follows that an educated and intelligent people will be 
republican. Do I seem to conjure up imaginary evils to 
follow from this beneficent establishment of a superb 





national university 2 We teachers should be the last 
people to forget the sound advice—obsta principiis. A 
drop of water will put out a spark which otherwise would 
have kindled a conflagration that rivers could not 
quench. 

Let us cling fast to the genuine American method,—the 
old Massachusetts method—in the matter of public in- 
struction. The essential features of that system are local 
taxes for universal elementary education, voted by the 
citizens themselves, local elective boards to spend the 
money raised by taxation, and control the schools, and 
for the higher grades of instruction permanent endow- 
ments administered by incorporated bodies of trustees. 
This is, the American voluntary system, in sharp contrast 
with the military, despotic organization of public instruc- 
tion which prevails in Prussia and most other states of 
continental Europe. Both systems have peculiar advan- 
tages, the crowning advantage of the American method 
being that it breeds freemen. Our ancestors well under- 
stood the principle that to make a people free and self- 
reliant, itis necessary to let them take care of them- 
selves, even if they do not take quite as good care of 
themselves as some superior power might. 

And now, finally, let us ask what should make a uni- 
versity atthe capital of the United States, established and 
suppoited by the general government, more national than 
any other American university. It might be larger and 
richer than any other, and it might not be : but certainly 
it could not have a monopoly of patriotism or of catho- 
licity, or of literary or scientific enthusiasm. There is an 
attractive comprehensiveness anda suggestion of public 
spirit and love of country in the term “national” ; but 
after all the adjective only narrows and belittles the no- 
ble conception contained in the word “university.’’ Let- 
ters, science, art, philosophy, medicine, law and theology 
are larger and more enduring than nations. There is 
something childish in this uneasy hankering for a big 
university in America, as there is also in that impatient 
longing for a distinctive American literature which we so 
often hear expressed. As American life grows more va- 
rious and richer in sentiment, passion, thought and ac- 
cumulated experience, American literature will become 
richer and more abounding, and in that better day let us 
hope that there will be found several universities in 
in America, though by no means one in each State, as 
free, liberal, rich, national and glorious as the warmest 
advocate of a single, crowning university at the national 
capital could imagine his desired institution to become. 


Death of Ferdinand David. 


The famous Leipzig Conservatory seems to be 
losing one by one its choicest ruling spirits. First, 
its founder, MeNpELssonn, was called away; that 
was long ago, in 1847. In January, 1868, soon 
after his friends had celebrated his 75th birthday, 
and his 25th year Jubi/dum as Cantor of the Thomas- 
Schule (the place so long held by Sebastian Bach), 
died Moritz Havurrmany. Again, in March, 1870, 
we read of the departure of Mendelssohn’s old friend, 
Professor Moscnexes, at the age of 73, And now 
not only Leipzig, with its Gewandhaus Concerts, 
its Conservatory, and its choice musical circles, but 
all Germany, and the musical world everywhere, 
where pupils of his are scattered, mourns the loss of 





Ferpinanp Davin, one of the great masters of the 
violin, the trusty friend of Mendelssohn, as well as 
of Hiller and so many of the first musicians of the 
age. He had been suffering for a year or more 
past, and was suddenly taken ill and died on the 
19th of July at Kloster, a small village in Switzer- 
land, where he was staying for the benefit of his 
health. 

David was a pupil of Spohr. He was born in 
Hamburg, Jan. 19, 1810; so that he had passed the 
age of sixty-three, He ranked among the first of 
German violinists, not only as a performer and a 
teacher, but also as composer. His violin works 
are among the finest and most tasteful that have 
been written in these later times. Moreover he has 
done a great service by his zeal and tact in editing 
and arranging, and so rendering available to our 
times, many of the violin Sonatas, Snites, &c., of the 
old Italian, French and German masters, such as 
Corelli, Geminiani, Tartini, Porpora, Leclair, Biber, 
Bach, and many others, furnishing them with fit 
pianoforte accompaniments worked out from the 





original figured bass. Since 1836 he has held the 
position of Concertmeister (leading violinist) in the 
Gewandhaus concerts, and has always been regard- 
ed as the soul of the orchestra, ready at any time 
to step into the conductor’s place when needed. 
His “Violin School” is commonly regarded as the 
best one that exists. 


Ferdinand Hiller, in the Aélnische Zeitung, pays 
the following affectionate, appreciative tribute to 
his old friend; we are indebted for the translation 
to the London Masical World: 


It is doubtful whether it is happiness to attain old 
age, But it is assuredly something inexpressibl 
sad to see our best friends and companions, wit 
whom we have lived and labored, with whom we 
have shared so many joys and so many woes, pass 
away to that bourne whence no one returns, It is 
only a few weeks since that we lost here poor Wolf- 
gang Miiller, and now we are startled by the report 
that Ferdinand David has died in Switzerland, and 
will be buried to-morrow in Leipsic. He was very 
ill at the beginning of last winter, but recovered 
and devoted himself once more with all fidelity to 
his profession. About six weeks ago he wrote, in 
his humorous way: I am going on tolerably, and 
have picked up pretty well. I shall never be quite 
well again, however, and have, therefore, made up 
my mind to take care of myself incessantly—a rath- 
er depressing business. But I cin work, eat, and 
sleep, the last especially, with more virtuosity than 
anything else; my good humor and a certain light- 
ness of heart have not yet deserted me, so I shall 
be thankful ifthings turn out no worse. At the 
end of next month I return to Tarasp, to breathe air 
4,000 feet high. and drink chalybeate water; the 
first is certainly the higher enjoyment of the two.” 
And now he has ceased to breathe at all. 

If he had been obliged to take such care of him- 
self—if he had been compelled to give up the exer- 
cise of his art, we must account him fortunate in 
dying, since, without his art, for him there was no 
life. Pupils, Gewandhaus Concerts, and music- 
paper—how could he have lived without them? It 
was only in the most incessant, in the most ener- 
getic exertion that, strange as it may sound, he 
found—repose, 

There is, perhaps, no musician living who devo- 
ted talent, powers, and knowledge to the benefit of 
art with such irrepressible and ardent zeal as Da- 
vid. Summoned to Leipsic by Mendelssohn, he 
worked there for nearly forty years with the most 
gratifying results. He sent forth innumerable and 
admirable pupils into the world, he filled the orches- 
tra with his tone and his enthusiasm, while he d 
lighted and educated the public by the most thor- 
oughly excellent performances of masterpieces with- 
outend. Not only did he enrich violin literature 
by his own sterling, clever and effective composi- 
tions, but he was the first to render accessible, and 
to restore to publicity, numerous treasures of for- 
mer times. As a teacher he lived to teach, assisting 
hundreds by his correct judgment, by his rich ex- 
perience, and by his friendly advice. Hospitable, 
witty, good-humored at home, a most affectionate 
husband and father, clever, vivacious, and amusing 
wherever he went, he never lost a minute. For 
everything important, too, discovered, written, or 
taught, beyond the sphere of his own art, he mani- 
fested a most lively interest. When he put down 
the violin, and laid his paper on one side, the best 
works he could find to read were good enough for 
him. His post in Leipsic is to be given to another, 
who, no doubt, will prove worthy of it; but to sup- 
ply his place is hardly possible. 

Yet, especially for the last few years, David had 
many opponents, and was subjected to the most un- 
merited attacks, and that partly in the very town of 
which he was such an ornament. The old story of 
Aristides isas young as ever. Men are tired -of 
hearing any one called “The Just” too long. 

To me he was a true friend for fifty years, since 
we first played music together as boys. For how 
much that was kind and good have I not to thank 
him! And how many are there in the same _posi- 
tion as myself! Let such persons, when they pe- 
ruse these lines, allow their own reminiscences of 
the Deceased to pass in review before their souls, 
Our greatest and most elevating consolation for the 
painful loss of any eminent man we loved, is to 
realize his individuality, to render clear to ourselves 
what he was, and what he was to us. It is gratify- 
ing, also, to be able to say that we, too, were some- 
thing to him. Ferpinanp Hitter, 

Cologne, 21st July, 1873, 
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Paris, Has serious M. Gounod been making an 


opera bouffe of so solemn a subject as Joan of Are ? 
It would seem so by the fact that he entrusts the 
first production of his new opera of that name to 
the musical Silenus, Offenbach, at his peculiar thea- 


tre de la Gaite. A correspondent writes : 


M. Gounod’s new opera, Jeanne d’ Are, is already 
in active preparation at the Gaité, for which theatre 
it has been secured by the manager, M. Offenbach, 
Most of the score has already been delivered. The 
few privileged persons who have had a look into it 
declare it worthy of the composer of Faust and Ro- 
méo et Juliette, ‘The “Funeral March,” the “Prayer” 
in the third act, the “Chorus of Knights,” the “Cho- 
rus of Peasants fleecing from the Invader,” and 
the “Chorus of Soldiers and Life-Guards,” are said 
to be particularly good, The scenery has been en- 
trusted to the well-known Parisiat scene-painters, 
MM. Cambon, Cheret, and Fromont. The last- 
named artist will paint the scenery of the first three 
acts; the Hut of Jeanne d’ Are, the Palace of Chi- 
non, and the Ramparts of Orleans, M. Cambon is 
charged to prepare the scenery of the fourth act. It 
is worthy of remark, as a strange coincidence, that, 
while this gentleman has to paint the portal of the 
Cathedral of Rheims for M. Gounod’s Jeanne d’ Are, 
he has to paint the interior of the sacred edifice for 
the Jeanne d’ Are of M. Mermet, which is to be pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera simultaneously with M. 
Gounod’s at the Gaité. To M. Cheret, lastly, are 
assigned the two scenes of the fifth act, the Prison 
and the Old Market-Place, Rouen, The Coronation 
Procession in the fourth act, and the scene of the 
Stake in the last, will, according to M. Offenbach’s 
suggestions, be equal to anything ever witnessed on 
the stage, With respect to the costumes, also the 
new manager has set to work very zealously. They 
are taken from contemporaneous authorities in the 
National Library. The same is true of the cos- 
tumes at the other house, and a regular pitched bat- 
tle is going on between the two Jeannes, between 
Gounod and Mermet, Offenbach and Halanzier, the 
Gaité and the Grand Opera, 


Vienne.—The complete title of the great work of 
Wagner runs as under in the copy deposited in the 
Vienna Exhibition: 

“Der Rive per Ninetuncen, ein Bithnenspiel fiir 
drei Tage und einen Vorabend im Vertraucn auf den 
deutschen Geist entworfen und zum Ruhme 
erhabenen Wohlthiters, des Kinigs Ludwig IT, von 
Baiern, vollendet, von Richard Wagner.” Which be- 
ing interpreted is, “The Nibelungen-Ring ; or seene- 
play for three days and a preliminary evening, un- 
dertaken in reliance upon the German mind, and 
completed in honor of his noble patron, King Lud- 
wig LI. of Bavaria, by Richard Wagner.” 


seines 


The chief of the clague in the Vienna theatre An 
der Wien, Herr Panovetz, died some time since, 
leaving a considerable fortune, gained in the exer- 
cise of his profession, The members of the theatre, | 
from highest to lowest, were in the habit of employ- 
ing him, and even used to take him on their pro- 
vincial tours, Until recently, Panovets led the 
claque at the Carl Theatre as well as at the theatre 
An der Wien, but the new manager of the Carl de- 
cided that his services should be dispensed with at 
the former, as he would not give up his post at the 
latter, His successin obtaining applause for his 
clients was so great that he was paid very hand- 
somely, especially at first performances, when the 
actresses and their admirers loaded him with pres- 
ents, He had as many as forty young men under 
him when thought necessary that the applause 
should be unusually vigorous; but he generally 
employed a smaller number, preferring “quality to 
quantity.” (!) 





Leirzie, 
theater in the month of June were: the Enutfiihrung, 
by Mozart; “Grand Duchess of Gerolstein,” Offen- 
bach ; Jphigenie auf Tauris, Gluck ; La Belle Heléne 
(twice), Offenbach; Faust, Gounod; “Life in Paris,’ 
Offenbach ; Der Freyschiitz, Weber ; “The Jewess,” 
Halévy; “Blue-beard,” Offenbach; “Marriage of 
Figaro,” Mozart; “Tell,” Rossini; “Undine,” Lort- 
zing; “Barber of Seville,” Rossini; Don Juan, Moz- 
art; J? Trovatore, Verdi, Offenbach 
between Gluck and Mozart! Shades of Mendels- 


The operas performed at the Sfadt- 


sandwiched 


shading of the Offenbach Cancan-ismus !” 
the well-known Offenhacchante, Fri. Lina Mayr; 
but, in the opinion of all decent people, it was out 
of place upon a stage like ours, which claims to be 
called a temple of Art; and it had better be cast 
out on the same heap with a good deal more French 
trumpery which has been fortunately conquered.” 





Loxpox.—The Opera Season is over: it leaves 
music where it was. Not a single new work has 
been brought forward ; the only one promised, “TI 
Talismano,” has been let drop, and the season will 
be remembered, if at all, in connectiou with the 
several prime donne who have charmed fashionable 
London with delightful impersorfations of well- 
known roles, In this respect it has been as brilliant 
as in other respects it has been uninteresting. 
Small blame, perhaps, to the managers. Fashiona- 
ble London is not yet so far advanced in musical 
culture as to take much interest in music apart 
from singers; the merely sensuous lingers at the 
opera, though the intellectual is now in steady de- 
mand in the concert room proper, So it will be, 
doubtless, for some years yet, though the leaven of 
a better taste is working ; unless, indeed, the Wag- 
ner movement becomes, as it very likely may next 
year, a fever in high quarters, as it is, even now, in 
certain intellectual circles. In that case we may 
look for some improvement in the standard of mu- 
sical earnestness, as an indirect result, whatever 
may become of the Wagner movement, pure and 
simple.—Mus, Standard, 


Tue Parera-Rosa Company.—The Atheneum re- 
ports that Mr, Carl and Mme. Parepa-Rosa, who 
have had much experience in operatic tours through 
the United States, will begin next month a prolong- 
ed visit to the English provinces, with operas in 
English, taking in turn, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bradford, Sheffield, Birmingham, Nottingham, Bris- 
tol, Brighton, Dublin, ete. This travelling troupe 
will comprise seventy persons—band, chorus, and 
yrincipals. Mr. Rosa, who is an accomplished vio- 
inist, will be the musical director and conductor. 
The chief singers will be Mme. Vaneri, Miss Rose 
Hersee and Miss Blanche Cole, soprani; Miss Lucy 
Franklein, Miss San Martino, Miss Lewis and Mrs. 
Aynsley Cook, contralti; Messrs, W. Castle, F, 
Chanerson, and De Solla. tenori; and Messrs, A. 
Cook, A. Howell, A. Stevens and 8S. Campbell and 
Signor Mottino, baritones and basses. The reper- 
toire will include Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,” and 
“Marriage of Figaro”; Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”; 
M. Gounod’s “Faust”; Herr Flotow’s “Martha” ; 
Donizetti's ‘“Lucrezia Borgia”; Auber’s “Crown 
Diamonds”; Balfe’s ‘‘Rose of Castile,” “‘Satanella,” 
and “Bohemian Girl”; Verdi's ‘“’Trovatore”; Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett's “May Queen”; an American 
opera, “The Doctor of Alcantara,” ete. It is not 
impossible that this company may prove the nucleus 
of a national opera-house in London, during the 
period when there are no Italian and French thea- 
tres open there, Mme. Parepa-Rosa_ will reappear 
on the lyric stage so soon as her health permits, 
Apropos of the above we find the following in the 
Boston Commonwealth : 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa’s singing, this year, will it is 
said, be confined to a sirgle song—‘Sleep, baby, 
sleep.” 


Miss Eprta Wywne's concert, which togk place on 
Wednesday evening the 9th ult., at St. George's 
Hall, drew a large audience, The principal attrac- 
tion in the programme was the performance of Sig. 
Randegger’s Operetta, “The Rival Beauties,” under 
the direction of the composer, Miss Wynne sustain- 
ing the chief character, supported by Mile. Elena 
Angele, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr, J. G, Patey, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas, The exceedingly pleasing mu- 
sie in this unpretending little work was excellently 
sung throughout, and it was received with warm 
and well deserved approbation, 


Tuackeray, Mus. Doc. (!)—On Tuesday the 24th 
June, the exercise for the higher degree of Mus. 
Doc. was performed in the College Chapel, Dublin, 
by Mr. Thackeray, (Mus. Bac., Oxon), who had 
previously passed the usual examination. The ex- 
ercise consists of solos for soprano, tenor and bass, 
a duet for tenor and bass, and choruses in five and 


wonder the Signale is scandalized by this “strong 
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occasioned by a star engagement, that namely of 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


4, <Abto 
Kinsley. 
** And my heart would rest content.” 
A new love song, commended to all who “sigh 
and sing” of that complaint. 
Scatter Seeds of Kindness 2. G toe, Voul. 
© Let us gather up sunbeams 
Lying all about our path.” 
Tet us then! And the cheerful song [sung by 
Philip Phillips] will furnish the sunbeams. 
If I but think of Thee. 38. F toa. Foyt. 
“ How often when my thoughts have strayed 
Thy loving words my course have stayed.” 
Good worthy words to good music. 
Sleep! Iam watching o’er thee. 3. Bd to f. 
Ponte. 


When into thine Eyes I gaze. 


30 


“ Here at thy side I watch and pray.” 
Cradle song, with soft, shumberous melody. 
<issat the Door. Song of my little Wife and T. 
With Cho. 2. Ftof. Daniells, 
“ But the happiest time of all was 
When she kissed me at the door.” 
Charming Home song. 
Looking back. Lithograph title. 4. Ad to f. 
Sullivan. 
“ Theard a voice, long years ago, 
A voice so wondrous sweet and low.” 
One of Miss Annie Cary’s beaut:ful songs, here 
arranged for Soprano, but is also arranged for 
Alto voice, 
Annie's death. A to e. 
A simple and pretty [true] story 
Annie's death. 
Beside the Garden Gate. F to d. 
“ T whispered, we should meet again 
Beside the garden gate.” 
Very good ballad, in popular style. 


Bury me in the Garden, Mother. 3. 


9 


Christopherson. 
of litule 


9 


Rosen. 


G to d. 
Webster. 
“Where the roses bloom so fair.”’ 
Fine popular ballad. 
Annie Dear. 3. D tog. 
« Annie dear, oh, Annie dear, 
What, not a word for me !” 
Like many of Abt’s songs, conveys the impres- 
sion that it has three times as much music in it 
as the common run, 


Thinking of Thee. 4, BA tog. Blumenthal. 
“ The sunset crimsone on the heights, 
Flushing the cold snow with its kiss.” 
Of high character, and altogether better, both 
in poetry and music than its commonplace title 
would indicate. 


«I’m always happy and gay. 


Abt, 30 


G toe. 
Christie, 


2. 


« My path is mid the flowers.”’ 

A Cooper-Christie popular song, and therefore 
good. Good also without the “therefore.”’ 
When the night has closed around us. 3. 

Bé to g. Kinsley. 

* Calm repose o’er earth is stealing, 
Peaceful lies each vale and hill.” 

Agreeable melody, and considerable variety in 
accompaniment. 

Jessie, darling, come in Dreams, 

Cho. 3. A toe. 

« When the light of tender stars, 
O’er the earth is streaming.” 

Should be a decided success, Words and mu- 

sic beautiful. 


i) 


0 


Song and 


Webster, 80 


Instrumental, 


Watchman’s Song, 3. EA. Jungman, 
“Niichtliche Runde der Schaarwoche” is the 
German title, and the music, in the composer's 
mind, doubtless, was connected with incidents of 
guard duty. An elegant and suggestive piece. 
Tola Waltz. G. Riley. 
Very musical easy waltz. 
Dearest Spot on Earth, Transcription, 4. BA. 
Richards. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 4. Ed, 
The peifectly graceful character of Brinley 
Richards’ transcriptions is well-known, and the 
favorite songs mentioned are instrumentalized 
without detracting from, but rather adding to 
their beauty. 
Fandango. 4 hands. 8° D&A. Smith. 100 
Quite an easy arrangement of a brilliant piece, 
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40 
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ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 





eight parts, the whole being arranged for full band, 





sohn and Hauptmann, Moscheles and David! No 





The degree was conferred on the following day. 









flat, &c. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an iéalic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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